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EDITORIALS 
Dear Fellow Members: 

It is a great responsibility you have trusted to me—or to anyone 
you elect president. Due to the untiring devotion of my prede- 
cessor and her committee the time is ripe for the American Physio- 
therapy Association to come into its own. We cannot appreciate 
her work enough. 

I trust you will see in 1924-25 a definite forward movement 
of your society, for this is your society and the committee your 
mouthpiece. We need your ideas and ideals. 

Cordially yours, 
Dorotura M. Breck. 


S. O. S. 
The A. P. A. can be of unlimited service both to the doctor 
and to the physiotherapist if any and all calls will come directly to 
it. In this way you will safeguard your profession. 


Report of the Third Annual Convention of the 
American Physiotherapy Association. 


(Editor’s Note; We are reprinting part of a letter sent by our President to 
A. P. A. members after the convention.) 


We wish all could have been at the Drake Hotel in Chicago on 
June 10th and 11th. ‘The stimulation from the papers, the exchange 
of problems and the sociability of meeting old friends was a rare 
experience. To hear Dr. Wilbur say, “I see a great future for 
Physiotherapy, if it is maintained and associated with the best that 
medicine offers in other fields,” or Dr. Albee, “Putting the individual 
who has lost confidence in himself in a shop that has every appear- 
ance of being an industrial affair’—or Miss Stevenson, “Number- 
less other children will never have crooked feet or twisted limbs 
because they had proper care from the beginning’’—or Dr. Granger, 
“The highest standard of qualification during the first days of the 
Reconstruction Aides,” or to see the slides illustrating Dr. Franz’s 
talk, rekindled one’s enthusiasm. 

The registry of the convention showed more than sixty mem- 
bers and guests at the professional and business meetings alone. 

June 10th, 1924, a special business meeting was called by the 
president, Miss Inga Lohne at 10:30 A. M., for the purpose of 
appointing a committee to count the election ballots and tabulate 
the results. 


Miss Mildred ©. Elson of Rochester, Minn., was elected chair- 
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man, with Miss Rosalie Donaldson, Roanoke, Va., and Miss Helen 
Kaiser, Detroit, Mich., members of the committee. 

Discussion as to the best way of stimulating interest in physi- 
otherapy in the various states followed. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that a committee be formed 
to study and report on that issue. Miss Bessie C. Morgan, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was elected chairman and a member from each state 
represented at the convention was asked to serve. 

The meeting then adjourned and eld acquaintances got together 
for informal luncheon parties. 

At 2:15 P. M. the convention was formally called to order by 
the president, who welcomed the visitors and expressed gratitude at 
seeing so many members and friends present. Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, president of Stanford University and of the American Medical 
Association, was then introduced. He gave a most inspiring talk 
which is printed in this issue of the Review. 

After President Wilbur followed Dr. Fred H. Albee of New 
York, who described and demonstrated with moving pictures and 
lantern slides the Curative Workshop in Rehabilitation. 

Miss Jessie L. Stevenson then told of the work done by the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Chicago in the after care of Infantile 
Paralysis. 

Dr. Shepherd Ivory Franz, Director of Government Laborato- 
ries at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., gave an illus- 
trated talk on “Possibilities in Treatment of Cerebral Paralysis.” 

The program was concluded for the day by Dr. Frank B. Gran- 
ger of Boston who spoke of the Rationale of Physiotherapy. These 
papers will be printed in later issues of the Review. The meeting 
then adjourned. Many of the members attended the opening as- 
sembly of the A. M. A., June 11. 

A meeting of Miss Morgan’s committee was called to order 
at9 A. M. 


Miss Lohne called the business meeting to order at 10 o'clock. 
Minutes of the previous annual meeting were read and approved. 
The report of the treasurer was accepted as read. (Treasurer’s 
report given here by request.) 


American Physiotherapy Association. 
Treasurer’s Report from June 15, 1923, to June 10, 1924. 


Receipts 


Membership dues ..$ 529.00 
Advertising income from P. T. Review.................. 143.60 
Subscriptions to the P. T. Review... 61.25 
Interest on bank account EES SS 4.75 
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Balance on hand June 15, 1923.00 335.38 
$1,073.98 
Disbursements 
Printing four issues of the P. T. Review................ $ 482.85 
Secretary’s expenses for: 
Mailing of P. T. Review, printing of ballots 
bills, notices, stationery and postage... 82.14 
President’s expenses for: 
Stationery, postage, telegrams and mimeo- 
Treasurer’s expenses for: 
Membership cards, stationery and stamped 
Advertising Manager's expenses 5.02 
I-xpenses in connection with 1923 convention: 
¢ Salary for stenographer — 28.00 
Telegrams and mailmg 15.50 
Appropriation toward exp. of 1924 convention 100.00 
Dues refunded on account of error. 3.00 
Tete) cash Gebursement $ 752.62 
Balance on hand June 10, 1924... $332.30 


Reconcilement of cash balance with statement 
of State Street Trust Co., June 1, 1924: 


Balance as per bank statement... $ 417.36 
Deduct outstanding check No. 82.0000 100.00 

$ 317.36 
Add checks on hand. ...... 15.00 
$ 332.36 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Janet Boyp MERRILL, Treasurer 

A motion was made, seconded and carried that the Constitution 
and By-Laws be adopted as printed. Then Miss Lohne explained 
in part the work the association has tried to accomplish. 

Report by Miss Elson for her committee gave the election re- 
sults as follows: 

President, Miss Dorothea M. Beck, Montclair, N. J. 

Vice Presidents, Miss Elizabeth L. Wells, Charlotte, N. C., and 
Miss Winifred Tougas, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Treasurer, Miss Clara Morse Eisenbrey, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Executive Committee, Miss Inga Lohne, Brookline, Mass., and 
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Miss Winifred Muhs, Chicago, III. 

Miss Lohne introduced Miss Beck, the new president, who then 
took the chair. 

Miss Beck thanked the members for the confidence they had 
placed in her, and expressed the hope that the association would 
continue to grow in value to the Medical Profession and to the 
Community at large. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried that Miss Lohne 
should be thanked for her services to the Association. 

Miss Morgan presented a report from her committee recom- 
mending that one member from each State be appointed to establish 
better contact with the State Medical Association, to further the 
interest of physiotherapy in every possible way, especially toward 
getting the support of that organization in our effort to gain affilia- 
tion with the American Medical Association. 

motion was made, seconded and carried that the recommen- 
dations be accepted and that the executive committee appoint a 
representative in each State to help further that interest. 

The meeting adjourned for luncheon at 12 o’clock. 

Miss Beck called the afternoon session to order at 2 o'clock. 
Letters of greetings and good wishes for a successful convention 
were read, and notices of positions then vacant were given. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the executive com- 
mittee be empowered to reinstate delinquent members if they so 
wished, for this year only, upon payment of 1924-1925 dues, back 
dues to be cancelled. 

It was moved, seconded and carried, that where the local asso- 
ciation has had its Constitution and By-Laws accepted by the 
National Association members may join the Association through 
the local branch upon payment of dues including $3.00 to the 
National Association. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that the members in con- 
vention assembled should recommend to members and local chapters 
that physiotherapists wear a professional uniform or a Hoover 
apron while giving treatments. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that information of the 
convention proceedings be sent to all members of the Association, 

Discussion how to make the P. T. Review more useful to the 
members followed. 

It was suggested that local chapters be urged to be responsible 
for letters or articles dealing with subjects of professional interest. 
Also that we should try to get some case records for publication and 
to try and get data about the appropriate time to start physiother: py 
treatments after operations, fractures, etc., and to print exercise 
lists. 

The editors agree that the plans outlined are excellent and hope 
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the members will act on these suggestions and send in the material 
wanted for publication. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that Mrs. Marguerite 
Sanderson Smith, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur and Dr. W. E. Musgrave 
he imvited to become honorary members of the Association. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that a letter of thanks be 
sent to the managers of the Drake Hotel for their extreme courtesy 
and kindness in furnishing our meeting place. 

\ rising vote of thanks was given to the Chicago Chapter and 
to the Executive Committee for their interest and the work they 
have done for the Association. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 o'clock. The proposed trip to the 
MacIntosh Electrical Corporation was postponed and the members 
attended different A. M. A. sessions. 

At 7:30 P. M. 86 happy people sat down to a very sumptuous 
dinner served in the French room at the Drake Hotel and spon- 
sored by the Chicago Chapter. 

Dr. Henry Bascom Thomas of Chicago acted most delightfully 
as toastmaster telling many witty stories as he called on the different 
guests to make speeches. 

ivr. Vhomas called on Miss Inga Lohne, the retiring president, 
and asked her to tell the guests what it was all about. Miss Lohne 
outlined the inception and growth of the Association. She men-, 
tioned a few of the struggles to get recognition, some standards 
set and qualifications asked for in various States and asked every 
one to support the cause. She also paid high tribute to the Chicago 
members, who, though only one month old, had so efficiently ar- 
ranged this splendid program. 

Toastmaster Thomas then asked Miss Winifred Muhs, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Chap‘er, to tell something about that. Miss 
Muhs told of the work done and the ‘plans for the future. She 
wished all the visitors a hearty welcome to Chicago and promised 
that on our next visit their chapter would be one to be proud of. 

The toastmaster then introduced Dr. E. W. Ryerson of Chi- 
cago, saying he would read a paper on “Chinese' Methods in Physi- 
otherapy.” Dr. Ryerson deplored that he had left his thesis on the 
ancient Manchu methods of physiotherapy at home. He congratu- 
lated 'the wonderful four weeks’ old infant organization who has 
shown such courage and ambition. He also told about the work 
done by the Reconstruction Aides at Fort Sheridan; how they won 
the admiration and confidence of the staff as‘ well as patients in the 
orthopedic and other departments. He predicted that P. T. will be 
«a permanent part of medical life and medical curricula hoping that 
our ‘college authorities will become more aware of the fact that 
things can be done for people in other ways besides operations, 
drugs, etc. The thing to work for, said Dr. Ryerson, is to try to 
get state appropriations establishing departments ‘for the care of 
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the crippled and disabled. 


Miss Edna L. Foley, Director of the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion of Chicago, was ‘then introduced. Dr. Thomas praised. the 
splendid work the Association has done in their after care of Infan- 
tile Paralysis. Miss Foley's speech follows. 

Mr. Toastmaster, friends and'members of the Association: I 
would like to say that when Dr. Thomas and Dr. Hektoen put this 
proposition before me in 1916 I said “I would like to do it,!but I 
don’t know anything about it.” Dr. Thomas said “We know you 
don’t, but you can learn, can’t you 7” 

So we started out to learn. I would like to pass over the first 
two years of what we call our After-care of Infantile ‘Paralysis 
work very lightly and speedily, because we learned, and when we 
were not learning on the mistakes of other people we were learning 
on our own mistakes. 


We got together a committee formed of the members of the 
Board of Directors of the Visiting Nurses’ Association and ortho- 
pedic surgeons, and Dr. Hektoen and Dr. Meyer, representing the 
two hospitals in the city who took the cases in the acute stages of 
the disease. A medical sub-committee was formed of-all the physi- 
cians in this committee, and what the lay people and the nurses 
could not do, could not plan, was put up to the medical sub-com- 
mittee, and as I look back now I realize that we went to the medical 
sub-committee morning, noon and night, asking the most impossible 
things. We just took for granted that they were all Solomons and 
that they were all with us, and what we did not know they were 
sure to know, and never once have they failed us. 


In the seven. years that have passed since we started this small 
experiment we have had visiting nurses wha have been given special 
courses. They are not—I don’t think we can call ourselves physio- 
therapists—certainly you can’t call mea physiotherapist—but given 
«certain amount of good physiotherapy: training from Miss Plast- 
ridge and our supervisors, and with all of the help. the medical 
sub-committee have given us, and two or three years of visiting 
nurse, experience, a visiting nurse that then is not, a pretty fair 
imitation of a physiotherapist—not the type that a policeman, has to 
license—but a pretty good sample of a person who can work under 
supervision, and grow in her work, and get resuits from her work— 
well, such a visiting nurse does not deserve to exist and conse- 
quently she did not very long. 

To make a long story short, we have now in our Association a 
staff of fifteen nurses whose entire time is devoted to the care of 
orthopedic patients. Some of them spend part or all of their time 
when the schools are open, in seven or eight different public schools 
in Chicago, taking care of the. patients who first came to us from 
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the hospitals and were transferred or dismissed from us to the 
schools, and the rest of their time is spent giving treatments to 
patients in their homes, patients who are under school age, or 
patients who are not yet in shape to go to hospitals. 

Our biggest difficulties are difficulties of treatment, of learning 
how to give the treatment, of learning what sort of treatment 
should be given, districting the city geographically for the clinics, 
getting transportation for indigent patients back and forth, but 
these all sort of fade away when we stop to consider that we have 
been told during the past year or two these three things: 

In one of the biggest schools in the city for crippled children 
one of the physical education teachers was asked to produce a 
certain group of typical children for a clinic, and she could not 
produce any typical gaits under a certain age, because they had 
been under the care of visiting nurses before they went to school, 
so no typical gaits were found. 

We were told in a certain school that, whereas the entering 
class used to contain a number of wheel chair children, deformed 
and almost helplessly crippled, now no wheel chair children who 
have been continuously under the care of visiting nurses have been 
admitted. They came in braces and with crutches. 

I have forgotten the third bouquet that I was going to present 
to, ourselves, but it was something nice. (Laughter.) 

We have only been able to do that because in spite of what 
Miss Lohne has been saying about Chicago, there is a spirit of 
frankness and friendliness in Chicago, and people have not minded 
coming to us and saying: keep off, get out, or go slowly. When 
we have got into deep waters we have not hesitated, as | said, to 
call on any of the doctors, go to their offices during their busiest 
season, meet them in their clinics, and say “Here is the Jones or 
the Smith or the Robinson case. These are the facts as we see 
them. What shall we do?” And consequently, we have had the 
best medical advice and help. We have had the best sort of help 
and cooperation from the physical education teachers and principals - 
in the schools. 

We have had Miss Neal’s backing through deep waters that 
sometimes promised to engulf us, and we have had a really tre- 
mendous interest on the part of rather busy nurses in a type of 
patient who changes very, very slowly. 

When we first undertook the work we thought it would be 
uncommonly difficult to find nurses to take an interest in it and 
stay in it long enough to get results, because nurses are proverbially 
accused of wanting things to go quickly—and are accused of saying 
“Do it now or do it never.” That seems to be their motto, and 
anything like orthopedics or physiotherapy, anything that requires 
a great deal of patience and time and study, while it is not impos- 
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sible, it is more difficult, and promises to be less interesting than 
some of the more spectacular work which many of us have seen in 
our district homes. I think it is very much to the credit of the 
visiting nurses that we have been able to find nurses that will stick 
two or three or four or five years, working persistently in the same 
neighborhood, with the same patients, in the same families, to get 
the same results for which every one of them is aiming, and that is 
a youngster growing into self-supporting, independent, manhood or 
womanhood, possibly on braces and crutches, but doing the three 
things that are so vital to happiness in the life of a handicapped 
person: getting up and down by himself; going in and out by him- 
self; and climbing stairs by himself. 

Perhaps our aim has not been a star. Perhaps it has not been 
as high as it might have been, but our work has been to carry this 
orthopedic care into homes that would get it in any other way, to 
reach children under school age, to reach children too badly handi- 
capped to get into school, and to, if possible, prevent deformities 
and prevent needless mental anguish as well as physical suffering, 
and I simply have to leave the results of our work to Dr. Ryerson 
and Dr. Thomas, for they have served on the committee with us 
from the beginning, and they know all of our weak spots and some 
of our good ones. 

Toastmaste: Thomas asked Dr. J. S. Coulter of Chicago to tell 
something regarding Physiotherapy in Industrial Surgery. Dr. 
Coulter said that he was really engaged in carrying on the work 
that the Reconstruction Aides had started in the army in his indus- 
trial work. Dr. Coulter deplored the shortage of trained workers 
and warned against employing persons trained in the usage of 
different machines and instruments by manufacturing concerns, 
many of whom publish work on physiotherapy. 

He suggested that this Association set a standard of education 
for physiotherapists and help in starting schools for same, also to 
try to have occupational therapists and physiotherapists work in 
contact. 

Miss Dorothea M. Beck the new president of the A. P. A., 
was called on by the toastmaster to tell of her hopes for the 
Association. 

Miss Beck said: 

Mr. Chairman and Friends: Because I think that we are all 
friends here tonight, meeting to raise the standard of physiotherapy 
—it is going to be rather hard to answer all of these questions which 
have come up in every one’s mind, as you have heard all of these 
talks. But with the accomplishments of the month-old child of 
Chicago and with the accomplishments of Miss Foley, I think that 
we all have a very high star to which to attach our wagon. 

Dr. Ryerson says he is sort of wondering if we are going to 
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accomplish all these things in legislature that we have started out 
to do. We may be fools rushing in where angels fear to tread. Per- 
haps luck will come our way. 

What we are going to do is to give to the medical profession a 
band of trained women whose ideals, whose personality and whose 
technical training are all that the physicians and surgeons of the 
American Medical Association, whose own ideals are very high, can 
wish. 

We are aiming for standardization. You know, when you 
start any society, one little group will say, “Now, I think that over 
here we can do so and so.””. Another one, with an entirely different 
problem in that part of the country, will say, “We can do so and 
so.” Our conventions are to bring together the girls’ problems— 
and I say girls because I am thinking now of the old Aides in the 
army, and unconsciously one goes to the word girls—bring together 
those physiotherapists to talk over their problems and from them 
bring forth such material that they may say “This is a goal which 
we hope to attain. 

Schools were mentioned. At present the schools are limited, 
but we hope, and I say “we,” even though Dr. Thomas said “per- 
sonal hopes,” we hope that we can get schools in the sections of 
the country where will be gathered the representative men and 
women in Physiotherapy, and as we work together we will go on 
raising the standards. 

‘There must be a preparation for that. There must be a back- 
ground, and that background will begin in the schools from which 
the physiotherapy students come. Personally, I think there will be 
a great many students in the Physiotherapy Schools that will come 
from schools of Physical Education. 

Just as there is a pre-medical course there will be pre-physio- 
therapy work which will prepare the ground for those girls so that 
when they come up to higher technical work they can more easily 
grasp it. The emergency courses through the war showed the need 
for a foundation, and it is from the foundation up that we are 
hoping to build. 

The people, we feel, must know what physiotherapy is. I think 
a great many of them say “Physiotherapy? What in the world is 
that?” So the Association will have to have an educational propa- 
ganda to show that physiotherapy is a recognized means of therapy, 
that the medical profession is asking for certain modalities. Mas- 
sage and exercise, of course, is the first thing that leaps into our 
minds, and there are other modalities which come under the large 
head Physiotherapy. If I went into all of those I don’t believe 
that we would get through tonight. Therefore, we must have an 
educational program for each state. 

Then, in the states there are girls working; there are individ- 
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uals, there are physiotherapists working with whom we at present 
have no touch. We don’t know who they are. Tihey may be ster- 
ling individuals and they may be those who, New York has recently 
labeled them, are quacks. It is by this educational propaganda that 
we want to show what a quack is and warn against them, and then 
in the states have a standard to which each one who calls himseif 
or herself a physiotherapist must conform. 

New York's problem will differ from Texas’s problem, and so 
it will go through all of the states of the Union. But the National 
Association must have one problem which is every one’s problem. 
They must have one standard which, if we wish to grow, must be 
a flexible standard, but must be every one’s standard. 

Now, it is all very well to talk about standards. What are your 
standards going to be? I think we all have in our minds the highest 
type of service that we can render, and that does not mean technical 
service only, but as | started at the very first to say, it means per- 
sonality, ideals and interest, and the two working together must 
carry us forward, and I think, if we will work with that in mind, 
for registration through state legislation, and for schools, then we 
can give to the medical profession that group of women to wnom 
they can say, “Will you help us out on such and such a problem.” 

I wish that there was more that I could say to you tonight, but 


_as I have said before, our own problems are going to be so very 


different that it is impossible to answer each one’s question, and 
the only thing that we can do is simply to talk in the general. 

We are going to raise the standard; we are going to keep our 
ideals high, and I think that we will all have to make a little resolve 
within ourselves that we will not fall down or fail the medical 
profession, because it is to the medical profession that the crippled 
man who has been mentioned before is looking for aid. 

‘Toastmaster Thomas then called on Miss Jane L. Neal of the 
Spalding School for Crippled Children, Chicago, to tell about 
Special School Physiotherapy. 

After some introductory remarks Miss. Neal said: 

I want to say something about the Special Schools for Crippled 
Children and the work of the physiotherapists in those schools 
I'd like to take as my text something I heard Dr. Wilbur say yes- 
terday, that the physiotherapist must keep her feet on the ground 
and must see herself in the right perspective. 

1 wonder if I may paint this picture of the work for crippled 
children, as I see it? One or two of you have heard me give it 
before, and I think perhaps you will bear with me, because I think 
it makes that point clearer. 

I see a great big canvas picturing three crowds. It must grow 
larger and larger because the crowds are growing larger. In the 
foreground, the most prominent figures in the picture, are the white 
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clad orthopedic surgeons, because I never see them in dress suits— 
| would hardly know them in dress suits. In the foreground, stand- 
ing right beside them, are their personal nurses and their physio- 
therapists in their offices, and behind them such groups as the 
visiting nurses, the municipal tuberculosis sanitarium, dispensaries, 
etc., and behind them the teachers of crippled children, including 
the physiotherapists, then even our bus attendants and attendants 
in the schools who watch over the children. I call that the pro- 
fessional group. 

On the other side of the picture I see the group that I must call 
for lack of a better word the philanthropist. We must bring them 
into the picture. They are the people who provide braces, hospital 
beds, all that sort of thing. I won't name those groups. You know 
what they are. 

Down through the center I see the never-ending procession of 
crippled children, and across the picture the two groups are holding 
hands to build a road over which the crippled children must travel. 

What is that road? The best statement I found in an address 
by Sir Robert Jones, of England. He ends: “Get them early; 
overcome parental ignorance; hospital care,” that, of course, being 
the operation and all that, “with early evacuation from the hospital 
into convalescent homes,” and then he says “after careful inspec- 
tion, public school classes.’ 

He closes with these words, “Crippled children need the most 
stimulating, interesting and attractive education. They must have 
scientific physical care and education going hand in hand, neither 
without the other.” 

That is what we are trying to do in our Special Public School 
classes. Today there are five states right here in the Middle West 
that have passed laws for the establishment of special schools for 
public school classes, with state aid to the communities, and now 
we are up against the problem of physiotherapists. 

We have been trying to get a definition for children that are 
eligible to these classes. We worked it out something like this: 
The child eligible to a special public school for crippled children 
is a child needing orthopedic care, not orthopedic in the limited 
sense of surgery, as many people take it, but as we think of it now, 


‘the care of a child who by reason of congenital deformity, accident 


or disease cannot attend the regular schools with safety and profit 
during the period of his physical rehabilitation and simultaneous 
mental development and social adjustment. 

Now comes the teacher who must carry that out. In the center 
of that is the physiotherapist, of course, because the foundation of 
the whole thing is physical rehabilitation. 

Just think what she must be to carry out such a program. As 
Dr. Coulter said here to me tonight: “Anatomy! Anatomy! And 
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more anatomy!” She must be a psychologist. She must know 
vocational work, occupational therapy. There should be go such 
thing as occupational therapy and physical therapy. You never get 
the best results in schools that way.. Occupational therapists are 
physical therapists and physical therapists are occupational thera- 
pists. 

Then she must be a woman in whom the orthopedic surgeon 
has the utmost confidence. She must be the mouthpiece of that 
orthopedic surgeon at all times to the parent, to the classroom 
teacher, and as one of them had to be today one of the large manu- 
facturers on the West Side, who came to be a Big Brother to one 
of the boys. He wanted to know how much work the boy could 
do. “How much work can I ask him to do?’ They must know 
this thing. 

That is a great big problem to ask of you girls, and I was 
reminded, as I thought of this problem, that I was going to put up 
to you—it has been put up to you again and again—I think you 
will go home with heavy hearts tonight to think of all we are laying 
upon your shoulders—I thought of what I heard a man say the 
other night, a man at the head of one of the large state institutions. 
He said “A man to be at the head of this institution must have the 
wisdom of a Solomon, the patience of Job, and the heart of a 
Christ.” The last, I believe, will always get him success in his 
work, if he will always live up to the formula which Miss Foley 
and I have adopted—if you don’t care who gets the credit you can 
do anything. 

The toastmaster had heard that it was the wish of one of the 
ladies to hear some short and snappy speeches, he called on Dr. 

i. W. Meyerding of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., to speak. 
Dr. Meyerding told us that they have five physiotherapists at their 
clinic having for a long time realized the value of physiotherapy 
as surgery without proper aftercare was ofttimes of little avail. He 
expressed the hope of seeing physiotherapy take the place of many 
of the cults which are being practiced today. He also spoke of the 
immense field ahead of the organization, as the practitioner of medi- 
cine, not having time to or having gotten out of the habit of treating 
patients by physical means must rely on the physiotherapist. Dr. 
Meyerding closed by saying he hoped to see our profession go 
ahead to its rightful place in the medical world. 

Toastmaster Thomas asked Dr. F. B. Granger of Boston to 
give some inside information about the old Reconstruction Aides. 
Dr. Granger spoke of the high standards set by the R. A.’s over 90 
per cent of them being graduates of Normal Schools of Physical 
/-ducation. 

He told of Commanding Officers always thanking him for 
sending the best Aides to that particular post. Dr. Granger assured 
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us of his interest in our work. He stressed the necessity of guard- 
ing against the medical mind thinking of us as practicing another 
cult; if we remember that physiotherapy is an adjunct to other 
medical and surgical procedures we will be sure to go right ahead 
with or without legislative measures. 

He told of the high standards of the Roy al Chartered Society 
in I:ngland and of plans under way to start a P. T. School in 
Boston conforming to the highest standards, with the hope of being 
able to supply the ever-increasing demand for well trained workers. 

Dr. F. J. Gaenslen of Milwaukee was then introduced. He 
said in part: 

I think that we can all agree to all that was said this evening 
about the need of physiotherapy. We are sure that it is a thing that 
has come to stay, and that while it was born with the war, it out- 
lasted it, has outlasted it, will outlast it, and will be a part and 
parcel of every up-to-date hospital. 

| quite agree to what has been said regarding the association 
of physiotherapy and occupational therapy. I think they are very 
much linked together, and I think, too, the personality of the phy- 
siotherapist and the attainments in anatomy and physiology are 
essential to a proper working out of occupational therapy, when we 
consider that not only the neuro-muscular apparatus must be func. 
tioning properly for the restoration of a member, but that also the 
will of the patient to get well must be stimulated, that he must not 
be content to remain an invalid, and be pitied.by his fellow-men, 
but that the will to get well must arise within himself, so that we 
have got to stimulate not only his motor nerves and his cortex, 
but we must also stimulate the higher centers, the planning cen- 
ters, where the will originates, to do these things, and then to get 
his muscles and his nerves working properly for the proper restora- 
tion of the function. 

I am very much in sympathy with, and I have been very much 
interested to hear of the work that has been going on, and of the 
uleals that you have placed for yourself, and I certainly wish you 
all success. 

Dr. Thomas then called on Dr. H. Winnet Orr of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, for a short snappy speech. Dr. Orr assured us of his 
faith in P. T.’s, and mentioned some of the work done by the Re- 
construction Aides while in France. 

He stated that after the operator has done his best, after the 
surgeon has made his diagnosis and performed the operation, then 
the physiotherapist must be skillfully employed to complete the 
treatment for the greatest amount of benefit to the patient. 

The toastmaster then called on Dr. Charles LeRoy Lowman of 
Los Angeles, for a speech. Dr. Lowman congratulated the Chicago 
Chapter for getting such a splendid start. He urged our association 
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to try to break through the inertia of some of the educators and 
medical men, and get a live educational program under way, so the 
demand for trained workers can be filled. He told of the desira- 
bility of a physical education foundation for a physiotherapist. A 
thing which interested us very much was to learn that they have 
succeeded, at the University of Southern California, in starting a 
three-year cumulative summer school course. This is an intensive 
course with intermediate reading for which women are to be given 
a Masters Degree in Physical Education. 


After Dr. Lowman’s talk Miss Theda Doniat of the Fallen 
School for Crippled Children, told of the work at that school. 
They have an elementary as well as a department for crippled 
children with about 250 pupils. During boys’ week, the boys in the 
crippled department challenged the boys in the elementary depart- 
ment to a baseball game and they won the game; the score was 9 
to 3 in favor of the crippled boys. 


The toastmaster then asked all the gentlemen to stand as a 
sign of profound thanks to the ladies. He said we have proved 
that the new woman is all right. 


The meeting adjourned at 11 P. M. 


Several members visited the Spalding School the next day and 
had a most interesting time there. 


But our new president, being very much on the job, called some 
of the girls together for more P. T. discussions: We managed, 
however, to go to a number of very interesting lectures at the A. 
M. A. sessions, where we met many of our old friends. 


As we said in the beginning, we wished you could all have 
been there, but for those who missed our third convention, there 
is the consolation that the fourth one is not so far away, so begin 
now to think about “That Trip to Atlantic City” early next June. 
Let us make it an old home week, and show that our interest as 
well as our hearts are in their right places. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Corrective and Remedial Gmynastics, by G. T. Stafford, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Coaching School. $2.00. 


This book is a thorough and unusually complete work dealing 
with the theory and practice of gymnastic procedures. Of special 
value to the physiotherapist who is interested in orthopedic princi- 
ples and their application in conjunction with other physiothera- 
peutic methods. 
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Opening Address at the Third Annual Convention of the 
American Physiotherapy Association, Held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., June 10 and 11, 1924: 

By Dr. Ray LyMan WILBUR 


Madam Chairman, Members of the Association: This organ- 
ization of yours is of particular interest to me because I am thor- 
oughly convinced that there is a great service to be rendered the 
public by the various physiotherapeutic measures. In the past 
much of that service has been rendered in rather roundabout ways, 
and some of the methods by which the public have been exploited 
have been those of physiotherapy. 

There is just as much of a place for sound physiotherapy as 
for any other form of therapy in the treatment of the sick. It has 
to be well based and it has to be well carried out by those thoroughiy 
informed as to its use. 

If you will look back into the history of the treatment of dis- 
ease, clear back to the days of the sorcerer and the man of magic, 
you will find the beginnings of physiotherapeutice; the use of fire, 
heat, water and all that sort of thing played a part in the treatment 
of the sick, even by the man of magic. He used blisters and hot 
coals and various types of treatments of which we now recognize 
the benefit. 

Perhaps the most dramatic instance of hydrotherapy is the one 
with which you no doubt are familar. There was a Roman emperor 
who was constantly subject to colds and infections of the bronchial 
tract, who finally reached such a state of terror that he lived in 
fur-lined apartments and wore furs winter and summer. Some one 
was courageous enough to come along and agree to relieve him of 
that condition by the use of water, “hardening,” as we use the 
expression now; and therby it is said, is laid the basis for the 
Roman baths and for the customs of that day in the use of water. 

As a matter of fact, hydrotherapy played a very large part in 
the treatment of the sick in the early days, but as man began to 
look around, and as he found great quantities of plants and animals, 
and mineral and chemical substances, as his knowledge extended 
and his range extended over the world, he began to hope he would 
find in some leaf or some root, or in the organs of some animal, or 
in some chemical substance a method for the relief of all human ail- 
ments The remarkable discovery of the relationship of quinine to 
maleria emphasized that point of view, and naturally enough, medi- 
cine went through a period when all sorts of plants and all parts 
of plants, and all sorts of substances were used in an attempt to 
have a definite influence upon the human body; and during that 
period hydrotherapy was largely neglected. 

Then came a series of discoveries, the bacteriological basis of 
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disease, the use of electricity in the treatment of disease, the roent- 
gen ray, etc.—you know them all. Each one had to fight for a 
chance to be used as a method of therapeusis. Each one was in- 
augurated with extravagant claims and used ror nearty everything. 
We humans seem to have the capacity to expect the marvelous 
from every new thing that comes about, so that we ran through 
these things often a little too fast, a little too enthusiastically, and 


in that process we often missed the possible benefits that could be 
obtained. 


With the development of the bacteriological basis of disease 
and the remarkable success that long before had attended vaccina- 
tion, an undue emphasis was placed upon certain forms of serum 
treatment, so that we find that the state of affairs is about like this: 

The medical profession and those interested in the care of the 
sick have lived recently in a period of expanding, but the expansion 
has been so rapid that it has been almost impossible to keep up. 
There has always been a traditional carry-over from every dis- 
covery, but imagine the influence of such a thing as the roentgen 
ray upon diagnosis, upon the teaching of anatomy and upon the 
treatment of disease, and you can get a picture of what men in 
this particular period have had to live through in the practice of the 
profession of medicine. 

Naturally enough, physiotherapy in all its branches was more 
or less neglected. Now we are beginning to get to the stage where 
a group of interested workers, those represented here, have studied 
methods by which they can be of real service in the treatment of 
the sick. Fortunately, the members of an organization such as 
this realize that there must be a study made of the cause of the 
diseased condition. There must be a working diagnosis before one 
can expect too much from any form of treatment. 

I see a great future for physiotherapy if it is maintained and 
associated with the best that medcine offers in other fields. If it 
becomes simply one of the so-called cults, if the workers in it place 
an undue importance upon it and think they can, by using these pro- 
cedures, neglect those ‘necessarily diagnostic methods or proper pro- 
fessional care, then this, for the present, will again go into disre- 
pute. But if this is kept on a clean, clear, scientific, intelligent, 
therapeutic basis it has an enormous future of service to the public 
as well as of help to those practicing medicine. 


You know from your own experience that individuals differ 
very much in their personal reactions to disease conditions. One 
person pays very little attention to pain. Another individual can 
think of nothing else when there is pain somewhere in the body. 

The relief of pain is, of course, the thing that most patients 
desire. It is either pain, or discomfort, or fear that they want re- 
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lieved. We know that many pains, much distress, come from con- 
ditions in the body which can be markedly modified by circulatory 
changes, and by the state of the nervous system by what we call 
tone. You know, too, that we can influence both of those by many 
of these phy siotherapeutic procedures. 

Now it seems to me that the great opportunity of this associa- 
tion lies in studying closely its field, keeping itself well in harness, 
so that it does not run after extravagant claims but maintains itself 
on a basis that can always be defended. The future of physiother- 
apy is going to depend upon the confidence shown in it by the medi- 
cal profession. The medical profession needs education on the 
importance of physiotherapy. It needs education on the amount 
that can be done in the way of relief by these procedures, and it is 
part of your problem, whenever you come in contact with a patiem, 
to prove to the physician that you have something worth while to 
offer for the welfare of the patient. 

It has become almost impossible for the doctor, with all of the 
modern methods of diagnosis, all the time required for physical 
diagnosis, laboratory procedures, etc., to keep up with the details 
from day to day of each single therapeutic measure during the 
period ot recovery from disease. 

You come into that field in a way that makes you indispensable 
if you will train yourselves thoroughly, and if you will keep my sio- 
therapy on a scientific and on a professional basis. 

| want to congratulate you upon the energy which your officers 
have shown, and also to congratulate you upon the opportunity open 
to you for service to the medical profession and above all, to the 


public. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


You are urged to read the report of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation, of which Miss Lucy Minigerode was chairman, in the 
proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Convention of the American 
Nurses’ Association. 


HERE AND THERE 
We want the latest and correct address of all our members. 
Will you make sure that we have yours ? 
Walter Reed Notes 


In a recent number of the City Hospital News, Akron, Ohio, 
a very fine tribute is paid to the head aide of the Physiotherapy 
Department, Norma Pierson, formerly of Walter Reed. Carry on, 
Norma, and good luck to you. 

Ruth Davis requested her discharge early in June, to go to her 
home in Westerly, R. I. Miss Nora B. Luther of Windber, Pa., 
a graduate of the 1923-1924 training course in physiotherapy has 
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been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Lucy Howell of Los Angeles renewed acquaintance at Wal- 
ter Reed, en route to London to visit her sister, Maude, who is the 
stage director for George Arliss. We are looking forward to an- 
other visit on her return from London. 

Helen Moore visited with Walter Reed friends for a few days 
on her return from Manila. 

Grace Courter is assistant to Dr. Arthur LaRoe in his physio- 
therapy office in Newark, N. J. 


The California Association of Physiotherapists met with the 
California State Medical Association, of which they are a part, in 
May of this year at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. Miss Hazel 
Furscott, state president, presided, and interesting papers were pre- 
sented among which were those by Dr. Coulter of Pasadena, Dr. 
Lowman, Dr. Chappel and Dr. Happ of Los Angeles. The meeting 
was largely attended and the California Association feels they are 
being given splendid support and cooperation by the medical pro- 
fession. That afternoon and the following morning interesting and 
instructive clinics were held in the Children’s Hospital and the 
Orthopedic Hospital School for Crippled Children. 

The banquet given in the Mary Louise Tea Shoppe, was a 
distinct success. Miss Doris Neal acted as toast mistress, and 
several toasts were delightfully reponded to during the evening. 

Following the banquet a short business meeting was held for the 
purpose of closing the business of the year, and the reading of the 
report of the ballots cast for the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. Miss Sue Roen was elected president, Miss Doris Neel, vice- 
president. 

Krom the toasts given at the banquet and the reports made in 
the business meeting we found how far reaching physiotherapy 
is becoming, and how much is being accomplished in schools, doc- 
tors’ offices and hospitals. Through all the meeting there was a 
splendid note of encouragement and hopefulness for great things to 
be accomplished in the future. 


COURSE IN PHYSIOTHERAPY 

Walter Reed General Hospital, Army Medical Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces its third annual training course in physio- 
therapy to begin on October 3, 1924. The course has been increased 
from a four months’ course to six months, and only graduates of 
accredited schools in Physical Education are eligible for appoint- 
ments. The establishment of the training course was the outgrowth 
of a vital need for trained physiotherapy aides in army hospitals, 
and the graduates thus far have filled most of the vacancies in the 
various army hospitals. 


THE EMOTIONS IN THE PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC 
DISEASE 
By F. H. Mackay, M.D. 


(By Permission of Journal of the Canadian Association of 
Massage and Remedial Gymnastics. ) 


Medicine in the past, has devoted its activities almost entirely 
to the study of organic disease. The organic pathologist has suc 
ceeded in holding the stage of medical endeavour with the result that 
we find ourselves groping desperately behind the scenes of every 
abnormal condition for some evidence of disturbed histology—some 
evidence that we can feel or see, either with the microscope or with 
the unaided eye. 

And yet how often are we disappointed? How frequently we 
fail to discover this nidus of disturbed function in the anatomical 
make-up of the individual ? 

The word organic, as implied to disease processes, is essentially 
misleading as it tends to divide diseases into two sharply defined 
classes. 

It is with the interrelation and interdependence of the psychic 
and physical that we must endeavour to study disease, if under that 
heading we would include all forms of abnormal function. In the 
development of psychoneuroses the emotions play a role of prime 
importance, and through the ramifications of the sympathetic nerv- 
ous system, establish a link which unites mind and body in one 
integral organism, 

Man’s capacity is no less wonderful than his creation. His 
mastery of the elements and their reduction to his service are re- 
garded as wonderful and rightly so. And yet his achievements are 
but the outcome of his ability to carry out complex adjustments to 
his environment as he traverses life’s course. 

The mind if continually adjusting itself to new experiences and 
in so far as these adjustments can be affected with the least ex- 
penditure of energy, so far may he realize success. 

There are several avenues, through which this adjustment 
can be made. 

First, in the case of the highly trained and intelligent man, we 
have the intellectual avenue. Here the trained mind carefully 
arranges all facts and experiences at its disposal, selects and dis- 
cards at wiil, and, judging rightly or wrongly, makes a decision “T 
shall” or “TI shall not.” 

Secondly, the power of imitation is so strong in the human 
mind and, besides, offers so easy an approach to all difficulties, that 
the average person unwittingly finds himself following in the foot- 
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steps of custom. This, the easier way, traversed so frequently by 
our friends and associates, is so well paved that few can resist its 
invitation. 

But even intelligent imitation presupposes long training and 
acute observation, and so success through this avenue is impossible 
in the uncultivated and unobserving mind. 

What avenue is left then for the primitive, uneducated mind ? 
It, too, must adjust itself and as the great majority of humans come 
under this classification, we should expect it to be a very commo- 
dious thoroughfare, in fact, so much so as to accommodate all man- 
kind at some period of his existence. 

This is the avenue of instinct and emotion, open to all and 
scorned by few. 

MacDougall gives us seven primary instincts with their asso- 
ciated emotions, but for the purpose of this article, we may regard 
the emotions as the mental reactions of all experiences of pleasure 
vr pain, 

The animal kingdom adjusts solely on the promptings of in- 
stinct. The hunted deer perceives the hunter, the emotion of fear 
asserts itself with all its bodily manifestations—the rapid heart 
action, the tense musculature, the dilated pupil and erect hairs— 
and, finally, the inevitable act or instinct to flee, follows with the 
surety that night follows day. 

We observe, then, three phases, to perceive, to feel and finally 
to act. The feeling phase constitutes the emotion, while the active 
phase is that of instinct. 

Instinct is not an attribute of the animal kingdom alone but is 
common to the human family as well. Through its promptings, our 
primitive forefathers made all their adjustments. It has passed 
down from generation to generation throughout the ages. The 
child of today is as much a slave of emotion and instinct as the 
young colt. In him, fear, anger and curiosity dominate all his 
activities and express themselves in his every movement. We sec 
then how deeply inherent is this feeling sense, how every individual 
sets out upon life’s course, dominated by its influence and how, in 
later years, the control and subordination of our emotions becomes 
necessary, if we are to rise above the social state, enjoyed by our 
primitive forefathers. 

Here then enters the role of education as implied in its broad- 
est sense. We learn to control our emotional activity because it is 
essential for our social status, and today, education has assumed a 
position apparently superior, but actually and inherently subservient 
to emotion, which is not stifled but merely held in check. 

Life is the battle ground for the opposing forces of feeling and 
intellect. In those who are neurotic and hypochondriacal we have 
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a type of human in which there is an inherent tendency to excessive 
emotional response. 


We have seen already, that the governor of our emotional life 
is education and as the power to perceive and weigh is a variable 
quantity, we may expect certain types to be lacking in that power 
They are wanting in the sense of useful introspection or self-criti- 
cism. In such a person the conflict is incessant for on every oppor- 
tunity the inherent “feeling sense” springs into the forefront and 
temporarily, at least, dominates the scene. The intellect is weak and 
falls back until such a time as it seems opportune to assert itself. 

And so goes on the ebb and flow of the emotional life of the 
oversensitive, untutored neurotic with the endless persistence of the 
ocean tide. 

We have seen, already, that every feeling of pleasure or pain— 
every emotion—is accompanied by a definite physical reaction. Fear 
ushers in such reactions as the cold clammy sweat, the blanched 
face, the dilated pupil, the rapid heart action and the dry tongue 
which cleaves to the roof of the mouth. 

Anger is represented bodily by the clenched fist or protruding 
claw, the contracted brow or snarling faces, the pale pinched face 
and the generally aggressive attitude. 


The tender emotion is seen at its best in the well known attitude 
of mother to child—whether in the well appointed home of modern 
civilization or in the filthy hut of the Bornean savage. 

If then, we regard these bodily phenomena as the expression of 
our feeling sense and observe that each particular emotion calls 
forth a definite bodily response, we must ask ourselves, “What, then 
is the medium through which this response is awakened ?—through 
which the mind clasps hands with the body?” 

A most important division of the nervous system, one less 
studied and less understood but vastly more important in the main- 
tenance of vital functions, is the sympathetic, or more correctly, 
vegetative nervous system. 

This system is beyond control of the conscious mind and labors 
incessantly in the physiological adjustment of all bodily organs. 
Under its direction, the heart beats at its normal, regular rate. The 
intestinal functions are performed in compliance with the needs of 
digestion and assimilation. The pupils dilate and coniract, as the 
requirements of vision dilate and the glands of the body distribute 
their all important secretions with wonderful precision and exact- 
ness. 

This vegetative nervous system is the ambassador of the emo- 
tions and carries out their purpose with the same unprejudiced zeal 
in both the animal and the human familtes. 
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Thus it may be seen that any disturbance oi the emotional 
content is registered immediately in disturbed bodily function, which 
in the case of the intellectually deficient or abnormally suggestible 
individual, may take on all the earmarks of organic disease. In 
them the disturbance assumes a chronic nature and later, when it 
has taken on the importance of a mood, links itself up as a perma- 
nent state, and slyly shuffles into the realm of organic disease. 


Organic disease—the origin of which is mental. 


AMONG THOSE WHO REGISTERED FROM OUT OF TOWN 
FOR THE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION, WERE: 


Miss Mary E. Neeper, Danville, III. 

Miss Helen S. Willard, Maywood, IIl. 

Miss Stella H. Larson, Maywood, III. 

Miss Winnefred Thibedean, Maywood, III. 
Mr. Charles E. Kawalski, Maywood, III. 

Mr. Fred R. Walters, Maywood, Ill. 

Miss Marien Swezey, Gary, Ind. 

Miss Bessie C. Morgan, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miss Clavie Fitzgerald, Dawsons Springs, Ky. 
Miss Alice K. Duval, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Inga Lohne, Brookline, Mass. 

Miss Winifred Tougas, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Dr. F. B. Granger, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Matilda C. Messner, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Miss Laura Arlin, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Miss Helen Kaiser, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Martha L. Myers, Saginaw, Mich. 

Miss Mildred O. Elson, Rochester, Minn. 
Miss Eleanor Fisher, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Miss Dorothea M. Beck, Montclair, N. J. 
Miss Emma E. Schrampf, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Clara M. Eisenbrey, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss E. Gertrude Lavers, Lima, Ohio. 

Miss Rosalie Donaldson, Roanoke, Va. 

Miss Laura B. Borwell, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. James C. Elson, Madison, Wis. 

Miss Hilda B. Goodwin, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Ellen Dawson Daw, Waukesha, Wis. 
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«Baldwin, Bessie, 31 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 


‘Beard, M. Gertrude, 2449 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
‘Curtis, Anna E., Detroit, Mich. 
‘Fitts, Clara, 591 Prospect Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


«Freeman, Mrs. W. C., Delaware, Ohio. 


sJohnston, N. Elizabeth, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
g\aiser, Helen, 245 Glendale St., Detroit, Mich. 


+Krook, Frida, U. S. Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
~MacLennan, Justine, Detroit, Mich. . 


»Morgan, Bessie, Indianapolis, Ind. 
*Pegram, Mrs. Kate, Seattle, Wash. 
*Potts, Mary, 830 City National Bank Building, Omaha, Neb. 


Richards, Eleanor, 614 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
=Wickstrom, Wilma. 7600 Byron Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


‘White, Antoinette, Hollywood, Cal. 

Wilcox, Edith, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Biondi, Ella C., 270 West 12th St., New York City. 

Ellis, Mary Baird, 352 West 15th St., New York City. 

Clason, Isla, 90 Boyd St., Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Hickock, Alice Warren, 6 Claremont Place, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Kinne, Dorothy, 101 Woodland Ave., Ridgewood, N. }. 
Giddings, Jane, 650 Glynn Court, Detroit, Mich. 

McLaughlin, May, U. S. V. Hospital No. 53, Dwight, III. 
Langworthy, Lamoille C., G75 Lake Drive, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Taylor, Marion, 5145 State St., Springfield, Mass. 

Stafford, George T., 214 West Vermont St., Urbana, III. 

King, Helen, 10 Peterboro St., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW MEMBERS 
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Ode To A Quartz Light Shine On, Synthetic Sun! 


If your hair is falling out, 

Use the lamp! 
If you’re suffering from the gout, 

Use the lamp! 
For those pains that hurt you so! 
For that ache in your great toe 
Use the lamp! 

—From the Journal of the A. M. A. 


Children’s Sayings 


Teacher—“How many times must I tell you not to be late to 
Sunday school?” 
Pupil—“Once a week, ma’am.”—Mount Union Dynamo. 


“Do you like going to school, sonny ? 
of seven-year-old Johnny. 

“Oh, ves, sir,” was the reply. “I like going well enough, and I 
like coming back, too. What I hate is staying cooped up there be- 
tween times.” —Tit-Bits. 


the stranger inquired 


Marjorie, four, came home from her first visit to a Sunday 
school. 

“What did you do?” asked her mother. 

“Oh, we stood up and sat down and sang about tarrying the 
butter-knife. Mamma, what do they tarry a butter-knife for?” 

Her mother discovered that the hymn was “I Can Tarry, I can 
Tarry But a Night.” 


“Is this a fast train?” the salesman asked the conductor. 

“Of course it is,” was the reply. 

“I thought it was. Would you mind getting out to see what it 
is fast to?” 


Sunday School Teacher: “What is a Prophet?” 
Up-to-the-minute Pupil: “One who-buys something for a dol- 


lar and sells it for ten.” 
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Our Exchanges 


“Do Englishmen understand American slang? 

“Some of them do. Why?” 

“My daughter is to be married in London and the [Karl has 
cabled me to come across !” 


“Mother, do men ever go to heaven?” 

“To be sure, dear. Why do you ask?” 

“IT never saw any pictures of angels with whiskers.” 

“Well”, said the mother, “some men do go to heaven, but they 
only get there by a close shave.” 


Tact shows an interest in others. Should you, for instance, 
meet a man from Kansas, ask about corn, or, if a man from Boston, 
speak about beans; but should you meet two men, one from Kansas 
and the other from Boston, talk about succotash! 


An Englishman once went to a game of baseball, and during 
a play a foul hit him on the ear and knocked him senseless. On 
coming to, he asked faintly. “What was it?” 

“\ foul—only a foul!’ 

“Good heavens!’ he exclaimed. “A fowl? I thought it was a 
mule 


“Yes, dear children,” :aid the teacher, “we must throw away 
our naughty faults. They are like wormy chestnuts. What do you 
do when you find a wormy chestnut ?” 

Jane: “I give it to my little brother Pete.” 


According to ‘“Punch’ a lady once inquired whether soda water 
should be written as one word or whether there should be a siphon 
between them. 


The real fisherman's paradise is a place where they've crossed 
the mosquito with the fish, insuring a bite every minute. 


“How do you define ‘black as your hat?” 
“Darkness that may be felt!” 
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Permanent Address 


Preliminary Education 


Names of references with addresses. 


(1) A former employer, a doctor preferably. 


Addresses 
(2) A person to whom you have been known for at least five 
years. 
Name 
Address 


Please do not pay dues until notified of acceptance. 


Applicants will please return application blanks to the Secretary. 


e, 
Present oceupation: 
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__ADVERTISEMENTS 


PHYSIOTHERAPY APPARATUS 


High Frequency Transformers 


The Morse Wave Generator 


Roentgen Ray Apparatus 


Alpine Sun and Kromayer 


Ultra Violet Ray Lamps 
GENERAL X-RAY COMPANY 


420 Boylston Street 


BOSTON 


212 E. 23d Street 
NEW YORK 


Light for Your Practice 


Fig. No. 3400 


The McIntosh Super-Ray Lamp represents the 
culmination of years of research by our engi- 
neers, and in it we offer the profession a per- 
fected apparatus for the application of Light 
Therapy. 

Constructed on scientific principles, unex- 
celled in finish and materials, the McIntosh 
Super-Ray Lamp gives 


DEEPLY PENETRATIVE LIGHT RAYS 
NO HOT SPOT 
HIGH EFFICIENCY REFLECTOR 
MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 


An Efficient Protective Screen Is Supplied 
Without Extra Charge. 

The Super-Ray is a lamp of unlimited cape- 
city, affording the greatest possible range of 
technic. 


Price, including the 1500-watt bulb, 
either clear or daylight blue—$100.00 


This lamp deserves a place in your practice. 
Write for particulars. 


McIntosh Electrical Corporation 


Successors to McIntosh Battery & Optical Co. 


New York, 303 Fourth Ave. 
Boston, 80 Boylston St. 


Omaha, 525 Peters Tr. Bldg. 

McINTOSH ELECTRICAL CORPORATION 
Gentlemen: Please send me particulars concerning the new McIntosh Super-Ray Lamp. 


Please Mention the P. T. Review when Writing to Advertisers 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
McIntosh Bldg. 
234 N. California Ave., CHICAGO 


234 N. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PHYSIOTHERAPY. COURSES 
Children’s Hospital, Sunest and Vermont 
| Low Angeles, Cal. 


COURSE No. 1—4 months < 


For Nore, of ro 
standing, and Reconstruction Aides in the Anny, 


Tuition——$50.00 


COURSE No: 112-8 months. 


For those with no previous training but holding High 
School diploma or ite 
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Physiotherapy 
FIFTH YEAR" 
Physicians. Individual to 


‘(graduates i in medicine; Courses arranged 
to suit individual needs,. 


months each in theory; and ‘practice of 
Physiotherapy, preparatory to positions 
‘as physicians’ assistants, in. hospital de- 


partments, or for Civil Service.  Post-. 


graduate courses for ex-service aides, | 
For further information address 


HARRY EATON STEWART, M. D. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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